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INTRODUCTION. 

WiOBif we study tL.langa&ge, we commMice with the first 
and simplest rules of grammar; and so, from the lowest 
trade to the highest science, there are constituent princi- 
pi/es to be understood and acquired before proficiency can 
be attained. Bat» strange as it may seem, it is a fact, that 
it is generally thought tiiat, to arrive at perfection io 
painting, you may leap over Uie elementary rules of draw- 
ings and, by the aid of colors, imitate nature and art in 
their various forms and beautiea Young ladies tiftmd 
years to acquire their native tongue, in which they are 
exercised daily; but many are sent to school to learn paint- 
ing in (m& quarter, and if it takes a year to acquire draw- 
ings the teacher is pronounced inadequate to her responsi- 
ble situation, or the scholar is considered deficient. This 
is a very mistaken idea. Painting, like all other arts, is 
founded on elementary principles ; and she who aegleots 
them, or considers the time lost which she spends to ac- 
quire them, will fail of success of ever becoming a respect- 
able artist* But to shorten the time, and make the differ- 
ent progress easy, children should early be allowed to 
learn drawing; not as a task imposed on them, but as a 
compensation at school, after they had cheerfully and stu- 
diously finished their more important lessons. This would 
lay the foundation of perfection in painting, and would 
stimulate their zeal for their more useful studies ; for chil- 
dren are fond of drawing, and would look forward to the 
hour allotted for this study, as an hour of recreation.— 
Flowers are the most appropriate subjects for children's 
study. They can easily imitate them, and by drawing 
them, their hand soon becomes accustomed to th^ different 
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turningfs which prepare them for the more difficult execn* 
tion of landscapes and figures. Young ladies should com* 
mence with perspective drawing. This contains the fun- 
damental principles of drawing and painting. It teaches, 
hf a few points, Ihe extent, height, and breadth of the ob- 
jects in the different gradations of a picture, and how to 
draw from nature. Anatomy should next be attended to ; 
not indeed, as the anatomist studies it, but merely those 
parts which will give the pupil an idea of the muscles and 
form of the human body and of animals. She may after- 
wards learn to graduate the shadows, and to harmonize 
them with the lights. Wl^n she has acquired a perfect 
knowledge of these rules, then^ and not until then, she is 
ready to commence coloring. 

The utility of painting has often been questioned ; but 
who can deny that it has for its basis, the knowledge of 
almost all the branches which distinguish a polite educa- 
tion? fiotany teaches how to class flowers, fruits and 
trees properly, in compositions, and to distinguish the dif- 
ferent individuals from each other. The various branches 
of natural philosophy — gravitation, which must sustain the 
pupil's Work throughout ; refraction of colors ; light and 
shadow; and reflection on the water, &c. History comes 
to her aid when she is painting foreign scenery in histori- 
cal pictures ; and, indeed, there are very few studies which 
may not be subservient to painting, if it is studied as it 
ought to be — ^with a view to improve our intellect, and to 
increase our moral obligations to Him who endowed us 
with this inestimable gift. Painting, then, is a recapitu- 
lation of most of the studies which a young lady acquires 
at school, and will greatly support her memory when she 
has left it. But, though I advocate the study of drawing 
and painting, I do not say that it is absolutely necessary 
to a young lady's education. There are many branehei 
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far more important. But I am desiroufl to impress on the 
pupil's mind, that if it be attempted at all, it should re- 
ceive a proper degree of attention ; that, if she be affluent, 
it may serve as a rational amusement ; or if, under lefts 
favorable circumstances, she be compelled to bring her 
studies into practice, and teach others, she may be able to 
do justice to her pupils, and hold a respectable standing in 
society as a teacher. 

Drawing on paper is not treated of at large in this 
work, as my greatest motive is, W awaken a more general 
attention to those points which are most essential, and 
have been least regarded, namely: systematical rules for 
drawing outlines, composing pictures, and graduating the 
different tints employed in coloring. Besides, extensive 
treatises of this kind are expensive, and not always the 
most comprehensive. 
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IMPLEMBKTS FOR DRAWING. 

The implements used for drawing are : a drawing-board, 
steel pen, parallel-rulers, port-crayon, compasses, lead 
pencils, paper, camePs-hair pencils, black, white and red 
chalks, Indian ink, and a portfolio to keep the drawings 
in. ' 

Drawing-'boaards are^ande in various ways ; but the sim- 
plest, and thai which I prefer, is made of well-seasoned 
wood, half an inch thick, and cls^^ped on each end, having 
on the end which serves for the base, an elevation like 
that on a co«aiting-room desk, to prevent the paper from 
sliding off. 

Compasses are used for dividing lines, making curve 
lines, and measuring distances. 

Parallel-rulers, for making those lines in a picture 
which ought to be parallel to each other. 

Steel pen, for drawing straight lines with ink. 

Port-crayons, for holding the crayons, as a pencil-case 
holds a pencil. 

Wove paper is best for drawing ; and the middle tint, 
which is of a grey or brownish color, is used for drawing 
on with different shades of crayons. 

The best kind of Indian ink will easily mix with water, 
and appears smooth when wet and rubbed on the finger 
nail. 

Camel's-hair brucdies ought to be large, and form a good 
point when moistened* 
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CHAPTER I. 

DRAWING ON PAPER. 

When you commence a d rawing, fasten each 
corner of the paper to the drawing-board, by means 
of small brass pins, to prevent it from sliding off; 
and if the design be a landscape, in which buildings 
are to be represented, bound the perimeter neatly, 
and raise a perpendicular where they are to be sit- 
uated: th6n lay the parallel-ruler on this line, and, 
placing the forefinger of your left hand on the little 
brass knob situated on the lower part of the ruler, 
take hold of that on the upper, with the thumb and 
forefinger of your right, and push it to the places 
measured off for the buildings, windows, doors, &c«, 
and draw their outlines parallel to it. 

The parallel-ruler may be moved in this manner 

from the perpendicular, up, or down, any distance 

in the picture* Lines thus made, will prevent the 

2 
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DRAWING ON PAPER. 



crooked and inelegant appearance of buildings 
which so often disfigure drawings executed by 
joung ladies. 

The following mathematical rules will aid pupils, 
who do not know how to raise a perpendicular. 



Fig. 1. 
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Draw the horizontal line A 
B, then place one foot of the 
compasses at A, and with the 
other make the arc D. With 
the same opening in the com- 
passes, go down below the 
gline, and make at the same 
time the arc E. Change the 
foot, that stood at A, to B, and 
cross these arcs, and draw a 
line through c from D to E. 
The line D E is the perpen-^ 
dicular, and ought to be at 
least as long as the buildings 
are intended to be in height. 

When the picture is bounded, and the perpen- 
dicular drawn, place the lead pencil between the 
thumb and forefinger of your right hand, and hold 
it somewhat more perpendicular to the paper thai) 
a pen when you are writing, and sketch the difier- 
ent objects your picture is composed of; but be sure 
to do it so lightly that any mistake may easily be 
rubbed out. 
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After every part of the design is drawn, correct 
the whole with a darker touch, till the outlines are 
perfect: then- commence shading; making, first, a 
middle tint, which is done by laying the pencil flat- 
ter on the paper than when you are sketching, 
making a quantity of lines crossing each other 
diagonally, till it appears of an even tint. 

The darker tints and stronger shadows are pro- 
duced by repeating the same zigzag lines, which 
afterwards are filled up between with touches in 
the form of m and n ; but the character of each 
object should be carefully studied and distinctly 
expressed. 

RlfLBS FOR KlYLAROINO AND DIMINISHINO PICTURES. 



Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 8. 
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This is done by the ge- 
ometrical square. Divide 
the picture you wish to 
draw on a smaller scale, 
into squares of equal size, 
like Figure 2. Then divide 
the paper you intend for 
your drawing into as many 
equal squares of smaller 
dimensions, and copy the 
figures contained in each 
of the squares of the pic- 
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ture, to the diminished squares on the paper like 
Figure 3. Of course, when you wish to enlarge 
a picture, you reverse the plan, and transfer Figure 
3 to Figure 2, 



RULES FOR PREVENTING THE LEAD FROM RUBBING OFF. 

Pour water in a basin sufficiently large to admit 
the drawing horizontally, and let it float a few min- 
utes in the water. This will take off the loose par- 
ticles of lead which may adhere to it. Let it dry. 
Afterwards, immerse it in skim-milk; and when it 
is dry, press it on the wrong side with a warm, but 
not very hot flatiron. 



DRAWING ON STONE. 

Procure some crayons, and a stone of a grey or 
yellowish color at a lithographic printing office, 
and put the stone in a box, furnished with a slide, 
sufficiently wide to rest the hand upon without 
touching the stone. Then lay a piece of transpa- 
rent paper, of the size of the stone, on the design 
you are to copy, and trace the outlines of every 
object it contains with a sharp-pointed lead pencil; 
then rub the other side of the paper with dry vei^ 
million, and lay it on the stone with the colored side 
down, and fasten each corner to the stone with 
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wafers. Go lightly over the traced lines with a 
sharp-pointed steel pin; then remove the paper, and 
you will have the sketch transferred to the stone in 
red. But take care that the paper does not receive 
too much Vermillion ; for if it do, it will color the 
whole surface of the stone, and confuse the out- 
lines, and render them unintelligible. 

Having succeeded so far, put a crayon in the 
port-crayon, and after you have given it a good 
point, touch it lightly over the red sketch on the 
stone, using the ruler for the straight lines, that they 
may be perfect. 

The shading is done in the manner of pencilling^ 
except that you must go several times over the light 
parts with the crayon, and finish up the shadows 
yery strongly, graduating the whole till light and 
shadow are in perfect harmony. 

When the picture is finished, send the stone to a 
lithographer, w^ho, if you have done your part well, 
and he understands bis business, will strike off from 
the stone from one to two thousand copies. 

Of all kinds of drawing, that on stone requires 
the greatest care and patience. Every touch must 
be neat and elegant; because the least stiffness or 
unevenness will destroy the picture, as it is not prac- 
ticable to erase a single mark to advantage; and if 
your breath should damp the stone, it would make 
the drawing dull and cloudy; or if your finger, 
should come in contact with it, the printing ink, 

2* 
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being composed of unctuous matter, would adhere 
to the stone in those places, and produce dark spots 
on the paper when the drawing is printed. 

The pupil should have a large camel's-hair pencil, 
for removing from the stone the small particles of 
crayon which unavoidably fall on it while she is 
drawing; and she should hold a silk handkerchief 
before her mouth, to interpose the exhalations of 
the breath. The pupil should be careful to choose 
a stone void of white spots, as they will deceive the 
eye, and prevent her from giving to her work that 
softness, harmony and effect, which it ought to 
have. It should also be of an even tint; for if it 
should happen to be of different strata, of more 
transparent tint in some parts, these would more 
easily take the crayon and leave the traces stronger 
on the design than the rest when it is printed. The 
crayon should be laid on lightly, avoiding hard 
strokes; and dust and oily matter should be pre- 
vented from falling on the stone. 

The best lithographers are the cheapest. In Bos- 
ton, Messrs. Pendleton and Smith; in New York, 
Messrs. Pendleton, Brown, Swett, and Imbert, have 
very excellent printing offices. 

Lithographic sketches, when masterly drawn and 
properly printed, are the most beautiful in the art 
of drawing, and may be multiplied in a short time 
at a very small expense. 



MEZZOTINTO. 
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MEZZOTINTO. 

Mezzotinto is an ancient amd very beautiful 
mode of drawing. In the United States, however, 
theorem painting has come into disrepute, on 
account of the bad success of many persons, who 
have attempted to imitate it; and many teachers, 
also, have injured the cause, by their ignorance 
and deficiency. They have indeed shown their 
pupils how to finish a picture in a short time, and 
to color brilliantly; but they never taught them that 
exactness and elegance of execution which it is 
necessary to possess in order to be proficient. It is 
an erroneous supposition, that mezzotinto, or any 
kind of painting, can be acquired without the 
knowledge of drawing, and without taste and ge- 
nius. The poor attempts we daily meet with, con- 
tradict this supposition, and will justify me when I 
affirm, that it is impossible for any young lady to 
adjust the theorem properly, make the outlines soft 
and correct, or dispose of light and shadow agree- 
ably to harmony and effect, unless she has a knowl- 
edge of drawing, taste and ingenuity. 

Supposing then, that the pupil is not destitute of 
these essential qualities, I shall proceed to give the 
following directions. 
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FLOWERS IN MBZZOTIIITO. 

When you intend drawing a flower in mezzo- 
tinto, lay the hornpaper on the design you wish to 
copy, and trace, with a sharp-pointed steel pen, the 
outlines of one petal. At some distance from this 
petal, trace another, and as many as you afterwards 
can shade without the hrush touching at the same 
time more than one. The stems and some of the 
leaves may also be traced before the hornpaper is 
removed. Then cut out those parts which are con- 
tained within the outlines, and lay the hornpaper, 
which now receives the appellation of formulus, or 
theorem, over the bristol-board, and place two or 
three pieces of metal on it to prevent its sliding. 
After this is done, breathe on the lead-saucer, and 
rub the brush on it till it takes a quantity of lead: 
then touch it lightly over the vacant places of the 
theorem, and give them a delicate tint of the lead, 
softening off towards the lights and edges of the 
leaves and petals: repeating this operation till the 
shade is perfect. Then remove the theorem, and 
lay that part of the hornpaper over ihb design 
which has not been cut, and trace some of the 
other leaves, &c. Cut them out, as you did the 
first, and fit these neatly to them, and shade them 
in the same manner. This is repeated till the 
flower is finished. 

No moisture, except the breath, should be used 
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for this lead-saucer, till jou make the veins in the 
leaves, and correct the outlines. 

The veins in the leaves are made by cutting the 
horn paper curved, and laying it over the leaves; 
the edge is gently touched with the brush, till it is 
sufficiently dark* Each vein must be made separ- 
ately, and you must avoid all appearance of stiff 
ness; for nature, which you are imitating, is ever 
graceful, and can never be represented with any 
degree of accuracy, except by a hand guided by 
skill and taste. 

If the edges of your drawing should not be so soft 
as they ought to be, you may correct them with the 
Indian rubber; but it is best to avoid it by endea- 
voring to do them well at first; for in this, as in all 
cases, errors are more easily avoided than corrected. 



LANDSCAPES IN MEZZOTINTO. 



When you draw a landscape, you must first trace 
those objects which are situated nearest to the hori- 
zon, as far as they are connected with it. Then cut 
them out in one entire piece, without regard to the 
other objects in the landscape, and lay the formulus 
(that part of it which you cut out from the horn- 
paper) on the bristol-board, and touch the brush over 
the edge to bound the horizon. Remove the form- 
ulus, and finish the sky without it; making, first, a 
faint tint of several shades^ and afterwards i^tro*- 
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ducing the clouds graduallj, and rubbing out some 
of the light tints with the Indian rubber, to represent 
the silvery clouds of the sky, and the transparency 
of the atmosphere where the sun is supposed to 
shine on the objects below. 

After the sky is finished, lay that part of the 
hornpaper which has not been cut over the design, 
and trace each object separately, and as many as 
may afterwards be shaded without interfering with 
the rest, precisely as you did when you executed 
your flower; and, after the theorem is cut out, fit 
it neatly to the outline of the horizon, and rub the 
brush over the new-formed objects till they receive 
sufiicient shade. 

The first outline should, as I have already sug- 
gested, consist of all the various objects which seem 
to touch the horizon, for the purpose of giving to 
that a perfect bounding line; but afterwards, only 
those objects are to be cut out, at once, which are 
to be shaded separately; and each of these requires 
several theorems, to give its parts distinct outlines, 
and a proper gradation of tints. Thus, if you paint 
a house, the gable will form one outline, the side of 
the house another, the roof a third, the door a 
fourth, and so on, till the whole is finished; but 
each part must be fitted correctly to those they be- 
long to, and every outline cut straight. 

The stems, branches and branchlets of trees, are 
to be formed with the theorem^ and shaded like the 
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•rest of the picture; but the character of the bark of 
each, and of the foliage, should be expressed with a 
hair pencil, which jou must dip in water, and rub 
on the lead saucer, and when it is charged with the 
lead, paint as you do with water-colors* 

If water makes a part of your picture, rub it on 
horizontally, and shade it darkest under the hea- 
viest clouds: and if some of the objects nearest to it 
are to be reflected on its surface, lay the formulus, 
which you cut for these objects, inverted under 
them on the water, and shade them faintly, but so 
distinctly, that they resemble the reflecting objects 
in all their parts; and be sure that the angle of 
reflection corresponds to the angle of incidence. 

Heads and figures, imitating the human form, 
animals, birds and butterflies, must be done in the 
same manner, and may be beautifully executed, if 
the pupil exerts her ingenuity. 

Brushes used for velvet painting, may be appro^ 
priated to mezzotinto, if they are large, soft and 
jground very smooth. 



RULES FOR PREPARING THE LEADrSAUjCER, 

Dissolve common lead in gum-water, and grind it 
very fine on a stone or marble slab. Then put it in 
a saucer, and let it stand before a moderate fire till 
it is dry. Afterwards rub the lead with a mezzotinto 
/scn;b, io make it shine. The best lead-saqcers^ 
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however, are made from black pencils, sometimes 
called lead-crajons, bought at the hardware stores, 
to be prepared as directed above* 



RVLBfl FOR PREPARING THE HORNPAPER, 

Oil thin drawing.paper, verjr sparingly, on both 
sides, but even, and let it dry. Then warm equal 
parts of balsam of fir and spirits of turpentine, mixed 
in an open vessel, over coals; but let no blaze com- 
municate with the mixture. Stir it till it forms a 
varnish. When cold, lay on a coat of the varnish 
on one side of the oiled paper; and when that is 
dry, give the other side a coat of the same. If it is 
not even, or sufficiently transparent, give one side 
one more coat. The reason why the hornpaper is 
not generally found sufficiently transparent is, be- 
cause it is not first oiled. Too much oil, however, 
will ruin it. Be careful to put no more on it than 
will easily dry. Common writing paper makes very 
transparent hornpaper, and is sufficiently strong for 
theorems. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WATER-COLORS. 

The first step towards painting in water-colors, 
is to paste the drawing-paper over a board made 
like the drawing-board, except that it has no pro- 
jection at the base. To do this, you most put some 
thick paste over the ends of the board, and sponge 
the paper on both sides with water: then lay it 
over the board smoothly, and pull it over the paste 
till it adheres to it, and place the board in a room 
where no air is admitted through the door or win- 
dows. If that part of the paper which' covers the 
centre of the board, dries before that over the paste, 
wet it again with the sponge, for if it dries first, it 
will contract and pull off. the other, and thereby ad- 
mit the air between the board arfd paper, and make 
the latter wrinkly and difficult to paint on. When 
the whole of the paper is dry, give it a wat«h of alum- 
water, made of fourounces of alum boiled in a pint 
of spring-water. This will give brilliancy and dur- 
ability to the colors. 

When the paper is perfectly dry and smooth, 
commence sketching your picture, and if buildings 
make part of the composition, raise a perpendicular 
where they are to be situated, and draw the whole 
according to the rules laid down for pencilling. 
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Then, when every part is completed, rub out the 
perpendicular and all unnecessary marks, correct 
the outlines, and go over the straight lines of the 
buildings with the steel pen, which you must fill 
with neutral tint and use as a common pen, by the 
aid of the ruler. 

Having, in this manner finished all the outlines 
of the buildings, windows, doors, &c., prepare your- 
self to color the picture in neutral tint. For this 
purpose, you must have three different shades of 
tints prepared in the following manner: rub some 
neutral tint with pure water, in a saucer, till it 
makes a liquid faintly tinted with that color, ancj 
pour it into a cup for use. Prepare, in the same 
manner, a liquid one shade darker; and after you 
have poured that in another cup, prepare the 
third and deepest shade, and have in readiness 
camel's-hair pencils, a piece of linen to squeeze the 
pencils in, and a sheet of paper to try the colors on. 

After these preparations are made, wash the 
clouds of the sky and the shadows of all the other 
objects in the landscape, with the lightest tint, and 
soften off towards the lightest parts with pure water, 
leaving the edges of the clouds clear and transpar- 
ent. When this wash is dry, use the next tint, 
where the shadows are to be deepest in the clouds, 
&c. ; and when the second wash is dry, apply the 
third and darkest, to strengthen the shadows. Next 
retouch the shadows of the clouds, and, leaving out 
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the most distant objects in the background, go over 
all the rest where they are to be darkest. In the 
next wash, leave out the objects next in distance 
from the horizon, and proceed again to the fore- 
ground, and continue shading your landscape in this 
manner, leaving out each succeeding gradation in 
each repeated wash, till you arrive at the fore- 
ground, where the objects lie under a larger angle, 
and consequently must be more distinctly seen, and 
receive the strongest shadow; but the tints must be 
laid on freely, and so skilfully blended, thaf the 
whole may be soft and in perfect harmony. 

If the landscape is embellished with water, you 
must wash the darkest parts with neutral tint, 
and govern the shadows by the clouds of the sky; 
that is, the shadows on the water ought to be 
deepest under the darkest clouds; and if there be 
objects reflected on the water, the reflection should 
be placed inverted under them, in exact space and 
proportion, so that the angle of reflection may cor- 
respond with the angle of incidence. 

For the benefit of those pupils who have no 
knowledge of optics, and do not understand what 
is^meant by the angles of incidence and reflection, 
I shall introduce Figures 4 and 5, and give a few 
directions how to make an exact image of the 
reflected object on the water* 
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Fro. 4. 



CoDtinue the principal lines of jour object over 
the water, as you see I have done the lines A B, 
C D, E F; then measure the heights of these lines^ 
and set it off on the continuation of the same lines, 
under them, from F, D, B, to m, n, O, and draw the 
reflection, inverted, on these lines, and shade it as 
j'ou did the ohjects which you suppose to be reflec- 
ted, but less distinctly. 
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FjQ. 5. 



Each object in the picfure which, when mea- 
sured, reaches over the water fully, or in part, must 
be reflected, and make a corresponding angle ou its 
surface. 

Figure 4, illustrates these rules^ The ruins A, E, 
F, 6, are reflected wholly in the same lines,' perpen- 
dicular to the water; but in Fig. 5, the ground re- 
cedes from the water, consequently it is invisible, 
and, as it takes up half of the line B, m, (in dis- 
tance,) only half of the house is reflected on the 
water. You will observe, that it is the same with 
the other lines; they are all reflected in equal ratio 
to their distance from the water; of course, the 
greater the distance is between the reflected object 
and the water, the less will be reflected. 
3* 
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If you have ever taken a trip on the majestic 
Hudson, you will recollect, that the Highlands are 
reflected nearly in a straight line, from the summit 
to the base; the reason is, they are perpendicular 
to the water, or nearly * so. And so if you have 
glided over the beautiful Ohio, you must have seen 
innumerable trees on the verdant shores of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, and on the enchanting 
islands on its smooth waters, stretch their plumy 
heads, as it were, over the space that intervenes, to 
get a peep at their own images, only reflected in 
part, on the bright mirror below. 

Indian ink is used by many artists for the ground 
color in water-paintings; but this mode of coloring 
is of great disadvantage, as black will occasion the 
other colors, when laid over them, to look dingy 
and opaque; but if they be laid over neutral tint, 
they will retain their original colors, and gain a 
pleasing softness. - 

When you have finished your picture in neutral 
tint, give the horizon a faint wash of light red^ and 
go ever the rest of the sky, except the clouds, with 
ultramarine, or Osborn's Prussian blue, and mix 
these tints where they meet till they melt together 
insensibly; then, while the sky is wet, color the 
clouds with a warm grey, composed of indigo, Jake 
and very little gamboge, mixing the grey with the 
blue as you approach the clear sky. Repeat the 
tints of the horizon and the sky till they are suffi- 
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ciently dark, and shade the clonds widi a warm 
grey; but you must put on each wash yery light 
and wet, otherwise the sky will be overcharged 
with paints, and appear glaring. You may also 
introduce a few white clouds, if you can do it judi- 
ciously; but avoid all appearance of a set outline 
and a diversity of colors; for nothing ofiends the 
eye sooner, when viewing a picture, than a sky 
resembling a piece of patchwork. 

But the sky, you are awai-e, must vary according 
to the time of day which your picture is intended to 
represent. The morning and evening scenes are 
generally preferred by artists; and in these the hori- 
zon is tinted with light red, to imitate the reflection 
of the rising or setting sun. 

When the sun is vertical, proceeding towards 
that point, or receding from it, the sky, in clear 
weather, is of a beautiful soft hue, partaking more 
of a blue than reddish tint. This color is imitated 
by laying over the neutral tint a wash of light red, 
and afterwards one of Prussian blue, or ultramarine. 

For the night-sky, use indigo, instead of ultrama- 
rine, and if the moon is to be represented, the 
clouds and streaks around it should be left white, 
and the reflection on the water, buildings, and 
woods beneath, must be skilfully delineated and 
softened off towards the surrounding shadows. 

In the same manner that you regard the time 
of day which your picture represents, so you must 
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have reference to the season of the year. In 
spring, when the san is caused by the benignant 
Creator, to dissolve the icy zone which bounds the 
bosom of the earth, and to awaken, by its genial 
rays, the vegetable world from sleep and languor, 
the sky, as you may have observed, is of a remark- 
ably beautiful transparency, and the greens of the 
foilage of trees and other plants, just springing into 
existence, are of the most delicate and mellow tints. 
The greens, therefore, to imitate these colors, should 
receive a quantity of raw siana, and sometimes car- 
mine, should be used instead of this color; but still 
the blue and purple tints should predominate as 
your objects recede from the foreground; for dis- 
tant objects will always be more or less obscure, 
in proportion to the acuteness of the visual angle^ 
however clear the atmosphere may be. If you 
ever study optics, you will find in that part which 
treats of the refraction of colors, other reasons of 
equal importance why you should discriminate in 
choosing and laying on your colors when you are 
attempting to imitate nature. 

As the sun advances, and the light becomes more 
intense, the colors of the woods and fields assume 
stronger and more variegated hues. These differ- 
ent shades must be carefully studied and imitated. 
Burnt siana should be substituted for the raw siana 
as a compound of the greens, but with more or less 
quantity, as the different shades shall require. 
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Fall is distinguished by a cold sky and the decay 
of vegetation, the brilliant greens of summer give 
place to rich reds, and sober brown, but still these 
chaste varieties of shades, intermixed with ever- 
greens and those few species of vegetation, which 
linger to the verge of winter, are far from dimin- 
ishing the interest of the landscape. On the con- 
trary, it has a pleasing effect, and leads us to 
compare the change which the beautiful seasons of 
spring and summer undergo, when transformed to 
the sober grandeur of fall, to the loveliness of child- 
hood and youth, when succeeded by thoughtful 
and subdued manhood* 

For the sky, in a landscape representing fall, you 
may use less of light red, and introduce light 
clouds, washed with raw siana, besides those of the 
grey, which must have more indigo, than lake and 
yellow; and sapia, burnt siana, brown ochre, and 
burnt umber, should be substituted for the greens, 
except where evergreens and the latest plants are 
interspersed in the groups of trees which form 
your landscape; but in this, as well as in those 
scenes which represent spring and summer, you 
must preserve the distance properly, by adding 
indigo and purple with the colors which you use 
for the objects nearest to the horizon. 

In the winter scene, the sky should be represent- 
ed still colder; the trees should be stripped of their 
foliage, except the evergreens, and these, as well 
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as the mountains, buildings, ground, &;c. should 
receive a quantity of snow, and the dress of the 
figures, their sports and labor, sliould be in unison 
with the season. 

These directions, however, are only applicable to 
the latitude of the northern, and some of the wes- 
tern states of this country; the different seasons of 
southern climates have a claim to a description of 
their own. There, the rapid succession of vegeta- 
tion, ever beautifies the scene, and the enthusiastic 
artist may indulge his descriptive powers without 
the fear of being interrupted by a frowning snow- 
storm. 

The winter scenes in more northerly climates Ao 
also differ widely from those we witness in the 
United States. It is not unfrequent that in the 
latitude of 59°, a snow-storm will invade the unsus^ 
pecting vegetable families while yet arrayed in their 
beautiful varieties of greens* 

l^he pupil should, therefore, when she is commen- 
cing a landscape, pause to consider — first, in what 
country the scene is laid; secondly, what season of 
the year and time of day it is to represent; and 
thirdly, what colors are the most appropriate to her 
purpose. 

When you give the sky the last wash, touch the 
objects which lie nearest to it, with the same colors; 
that is, use warm grey for those under the clouds, 
light red for those next to the horizon, &c« TheDf 
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if these objects are verj distant from the foreground, 
wash their light parts with a faint wash of raw siana 
and lake, and the shadows with a pale indigo tint, 
mixed with lake. If the next gradation consist of 
hills or trees, use indigo alone, and shade with the 
same. For the next distance, mix jellow and raw 
siana, with indigo, but let the latter predominate; 
and as you advance towards the foreground, intro- 
duce the warmer greens and browns gradually, and 
give each object a more distinct character, finish- 
ing the shadows more strongly and decisively. 

For hills approaching the foreground, use a wash 
of raw siana, and intermix light shades of carmine, 
lake, indigo, and greens, and make the strongest 
and last touches with burnt siana, brown ochre and 
burnt umber. 

For verdant hills, use greens of different shades. 

There cannot, however, be laid down any partic- 
ular rule for the government of shadows in a land- 
scape, as it depends entirely on the darker or lighter 
hues of the sky. The fleeting motions of the clouds 
as they pass over terrestrial objects, will in a mo- 
ment change the most vivid hills and woods to a 
soifnbre dark green, nearly resembling black. The 
best rule then, is to judge correctly of the points 
from whence the strongest light and shadow pro^ 
ceed, and to be governed thereby. 

But I would not be understood to say, that you 
must finish one gradation in your picture before you 
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have commenced another: no, you must go on as 
you did when you prepared it in neutral tint, grad- 
ually: beginning with the most distant objects in 
the background and proceeding on to the fore- 
ground; giving each succeeding gradation a touch 
of the tints of the preceding one ; then leaving out 
the furthest distance, commence with the next, and 
proceed on till you again arrive at the foreground; 
and so on till you complete the last object in the 
picture. 

Water being the mirror on which celestial and 
terrestrial objects are reflected, should receive more 
or less of the colors of the sky and the surrounding 
objects below; and if these are reflected, the reflec- 
tion should be painted with the same colors which 
you used for them, but much fainter. 

Vessels, floating 6n the water, ought to be more 
or less distinct according to the angle under which 
they are seen. Wash the hulls with raw siana, and 
shade with burnt umber; and if they are near to the 
foreground, with greens, or any other color that cor- 
responds with the marine taste. Tint the sails with 
raw siana, or burnt umber, and shade with indigo 
and burnt umber or purple, as the distance requires. 

Buildings should first receive a wash of light red 
to promote a warm and lively appearance, after 
which, shade with indigo. The windows must be 
washed with indigo, and shaded with burnt umber. 

Roads, and sandy ground should be washed with 
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raw siana, and shaded with indigo, burnt umber, 
burnt siana, and brown ochre* 



COLORS FOR ANIMALS. 

Lions. Lake and raw siana, shaded with lake 
and burnt umber. 

Elephants* Black, white and Spanish liquorice 
mixed ; shaded with ivory-black, and bistre ; the 
inner part of the nose, vermilion and white; shaded 
with ivorj-black* 

Black horses. Black, faintly laid on. first, then 
shaded with black and bistre, and heightened with 
masticot. 

Chestnut. Ivory-black and red ochre mixed; 
shaded with black; heightened with red ochre and 
white. 

Grey. Lake, white, and ivory-black mixed; 
shade with black; heighten with white and bistre. 

Stags. Brown ochre, shaded with bistre towards 
the back; leave the neck and underpart white; 
the mouth and ears should incline to pink; the 
hoofs black, and the legs shaded with ivory-black. 

She^. White, shaded with light red, and gam- 
boge, finished up with burnt umber. 

Bears. Ivory-black, brown ochre, and red ochre 
mixed; shaded with bistre and ivory-black. 

Wolves. Spanish liquorice and ivory-black; sha- 
ded with black. 

4 
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Monkeys. Dutch pink and hroiy-black, height- 
ened with masticot and white; the face, ivoiy-black 
and bistre mixed; the feet and underparts shaded 
with lake and brown pink niixed. 

Asses, Ivory-black and white mixed; shaded with 
ivory-black; heightened with brown ochre. 



COLORS FOR BIRDS. 

Eagles. Ivory-black and brown mixed; shaded 
with indigo; heighten the feathers with brown 
ochre and white; the beak and claws saffron, shaded 
with bistre; the eyes vermilion, heightened with 
masticot. 

Pheasants. Black and white mixed ; the legs, 
Dutch pink, shaded with black. 

Swans. White, shaded with Indian ink; bill red; 
legs black. 

Blue for birds. Wash with cobalt, and shade 
with intense blue. 

A warm green for birds. Lay on a wash of co- 
balt, then go over that with another of cobalt and 
gamboge, and shade with intense blue. 

Another brilliant green for birds is made of eme- 
rald and permanent greens. 

Orange for birds. Chrome yellow, shaded with 
carmine and yellow; finished up with carmine. 

For the golden plumage of birds, use the gold- 
saucer. 
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HOW TO MAKE GOLD AMD SILYEB SAVCEB8. 
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Procure the best kind of leaf-gold; grind it with 
strong gum-water. When thoroughly ground, tem- 
per it with a small quantity of sublimate of mercury, 
binding it in the shell with a little gum. Spread it 
equally over the shell, and use it with water as you 
do the paints. 

The silver-saucer is made in the same manner, 
except that you must beat the whites of eggs till 
they rise in a foam. After they have stood twelve 
hours, and are clarified into a good glair, use it 
instead of the water, when you grind the silver-leaf. 



FRUITS IN WATER-COLORS. 



After you have pasted the paper over the board, 
and given it a wash of alum- water, sketch the de- 
sign lightly and correctly, and prepare three shades 
of neutral tint, as you did for landscape-painting. 
Then go over the shadows with the lightest tint, 
softening off towards the light parts and the edges; 
and let that wash dry, while you go on to tint the 
leaves and branchlets in the same manner, leaving 
out the veins and those parts where the light is sup- 
posed to strike most intensely. Then, after the first 
wash is dry, shade with the next tint, where the 
shadows are to be deepest; and when that is dry, 
retouch the shadows with the third shade. If the 
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shadows require a still darker tint, repeat the wash 
till jou think it is sufficient. 

When the ground wash is perfectly dry, lay on a 
faint tint of light red, for the purpose of giving to 
the fruit a ripe and mellow appearance; and while 
that dries, proceed to color the leaves, with sap- 
green, or whatever color you intend to use for 
them. Then leave the leaves, and commence with 
the fruit again, giving it a wash of the lightest tint 
of the fruit you are imitating. We will suppose 
that it is a peach. In this case, the wash must be 
masticot. Wait till it is dry; then shade with car- 
mine, and afterwards retouch the shadow with 
bloom lake, and heighten the lights with masticot 
and white. Some artists use chrome yellow, then 
they shade with carmine, and finish up with bloom 
lake. You must recollect, that when the fruit is 
ripe, the leaves are of a bright dark-green. For 
this color, use sap-green, indigo, and burnt siana, 
mixed; adding here and there a few touches of 
gamboge and white mixed, and use very little 
bright brown in some of the leaves to imitate the 
decay which they undergo in fall. The branchlets 
should first receive a wash of raw siana, then sap- 
green or bistre, and afterwards a shade of burnt 
umber. 

Purple grapes. First lay on a faint wash of light 
red, then one of cobalt, and towards the edges wash 
with burnt siana, to produce roundness and the 
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iDtense glow peculiar to the reflection on the edges 
of the grape; then lay over these colors a carmine 
wash, and finish with cobalt and carmine mixed. 
However, cobalt is only used for the grapes which 
are most prominent in the cluster; those which lie 
under them must be washed with Antwerp blue 
instead of cobalt, and those which fall in extreme 
shadow under the leaves or fruits in the composi- 
tion, should, in addition to these colors, receive a 
quantity of the same paints which they are colored 
with. 

Green grapes. Light red, and towards the edges 
burnt siana: then a wash of verdigris and masticot 
mixed; afterwards heightened with masticot and 
white. 

Apples. Masticot and verdigris mixed, shaded 
with brown ochre; heightened with bloom lake and 
white. 

Pears. Masticot and verdigris mixed; shaded 
with brown ochre; heightened with vermilion and 
white. But pears as well as ^ples are of different 
colors, according to their speciek: some are yellow, 
some red, &c. You must therefi{)re be guided by 
the color of the fruit you are imitating. 

Strawberries. Vermilion and lake; finish with 
red lead and masticot mixed ; heighten with white, 
and stipple with white and gamboge. 

Cherries. Vermilion and lake mixed ; shaded 

4# 
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with carmine; finished up with brown ochrb; height- 
ened with vermilion and white. 

Ckirrants. Light red; shaded with carmine and 
vermilion; finished up with lake and carmine. 

Gooseberries* Lake; shaded with carmine and 
lake; finished up with purple. 



FLOWERS IN WATER-COLORS* 

When you compose a group of flowers, choose 
such as grow in the same season; for it would not 
be proper to mix the cowslip, the low anemone, the 
lilac, &c. with pinks, roses, lilies, &c.; nor should 
the latter be classed with the asters, marigolds, 
pond-lilies, &c., which bloom in fall; as you would 
thereby expose your inattention to things which sur« 
round you, and betray an indiscriminate taste* 
You should also let each flower recline grace/ully, 
according to its natural position, and be careful that 
the light under which the group is seen, comes from 
one point only, and that the shadows fall on the 
opposite side; for if the light should strike on one 
flower from the right, and on another from the left, 
and the shadows should fall confusedly, without 
regard to the principles which govern them, the 
well-disciplined eye of an amateur would soon de- 
tect your ignorance of causes and effects, which 
ought to be familiar to the mind of every well- 
educated young lady. These remarks may also be 
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applicable to fruit and other objects which yoi> 
attempt to paint. 

Flowers are painted precisely as jou paint fruit, 
except that jou must omit washing the petals with 
neutral tint, unless thej fall in deep shadow. 

Pink rose. Wash the petals with a light tint of 
carmine, then go over this tint with a light wash of 
Peruvian blue, to promote the color of the natural 
rose, which generally inclines to blue; then shade 
the lightest petals with carmine, and where the 
shadow is most brilliant and transparent^ finish up 
with a deep tint of gamboge, which you must lay 
on very lightly,, and as quickly as possible; other- 
wise you will make the painting look coarse and 
uneven; but those petals which fall in the strongest 
shadow, should be shaded with indigo, to give 
roundness to the flower. If the rose lie in a position 
to show the stamens and pistils in the centre, color 
them with gamboge, aud shade with burnt siana 
and umber. The calyx and leaves must be done 
with sap-green, shaded with French berries and 
indigo; and if the lower surface of any of the leaves 
be turned upward, wash it with indigo and white 
mixed, and shade with the same. The stalks should 
be washed with sap-green and carmine mixed, and 
shaded with indigo. 

fVhiie rose. A pale wash of gamboge and Indian 
ink mixed, shaded with the same. The cuticle, or 
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upper surface of the leaves, must be darker than 
that of the leaves of the pink rose. 

Yellow rose. A light tint of gamboge, shaded 
with the same; heightened with burnt siana and 
orange. 

The dark brilliant colors of the red roses, the 
dahlia and the deep carnation — and indeed of all 
the dark-red flowers — are produced by laying a 
strong yellow tint over the corollas, before the car- 
mine wash is used. The petals are then washed 
with carmine till their tints are sufficiently deep- 
ened: then the strongest shadows are finished up 
with carn^ine and ivory-black mixed. 

Anemone. A light wash of gamboge, shaded with 
carmine and sap-green mixed; the stripes carmine, 
shaded with the same; but those petals which fall 
in shadow must be finished up with indigo. Leaves, 
sap-green, shaded with indigo and French berries; 
stalks, brown. There aire several species of the ane- 
mone — some very pale, others brilliantly variega- 
ted; some are tall, and others very low, with other 
peculiarities. These, like the different species of 
other flowers, should be copied from nature, that 
you may be able to distinguish them properly; for, 
if you should mistake one species for another, when 
you group your flowers, you would greatly err; and, 
as I have said before, you would show your want of 
discrimination. 
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Yellow crown-imperiaL A pale wash of gamboge, 
then one of red lead ; shaded with carmine. 

Orange crofwnrimperiaL Red lead'; the light 
shade, carmine ; the dark shadow, vermilion and 
bistre mixed. Leaves, sap-green, shaded with in- 
digo and French berries. 

Honeysuckle. The lower part of the petal white, 
shaded with a light tint of gamboge and Indian 
ink; the border, a faint wash of carmine, shaded 
with sap-green and lake mixed ; the deepest shade, 
indigo. Stalks, sap-green and carmine mixed ; the 
leaves, sap-green, shaded with indigo and French 
berries. 

Auriculas, The lower part of the petal, gamboge, 
shaded with sap-green and carmine mixed; round 
the centre, a broad white ring, shaded with Indian 
ink, sap-green and carmine mixed ; stipple the yellow 
border with purple. There are many varieties of 
auriculas^ one very beautiful, has the border of the 
petal shaded with a rich purple; some are dark 
red, some orange, and some of a pale yellow. 

Morning glory. The lower part of the petal 
white, washed with a pale yellow, and shaded with 
Indian ink; the border, cobalt, shaded with the 
same, and finished with intense blue and carmine, 
except the deepest shadow, which should be done 
with purple; the buds yellow, shaded with stripes of 
carmine and cobalt; leaves, sap-green, shaded with 
carmine, sap-green and indigo mixed. 
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Sioeet pea. , Give the banner, or upper petal, a 
pale wash of carmine, then a light tint of Peruvian 
blue, and shade with carmine; wash the wings or 
side petals, with a pale tint of carmine, and shade 
with the same. The keel, or the two petals which 
are united by their edges, should be washed with a 
darker tint of carmine than the rest, and shaded 
with lake and carmine mixed with a little neutral 
tint. The caljx and leaves, sap-green, mixed with 
gamboge ; shaded with sap-green and burnt siana. 

Hearths-ease, The two upper petals a rich purple, 
made of cobalt and carmine; shaded with rogal- 
smalt and carmine; deepened with intense blue and 
carmine; the under petals, gamboge, shaded with 
orange and burnt umber; leaves, different shades of 
green and yellow, shaded with sap-green. 

The magnolia^ japonica, white lilies^ and all the 
white flowers, are painted like the white rose, ex- 
- cept when they have a tint inclining to pink; in 
that case, give them a wash of carmine and ver- 
milion mixed, and shade them with lake and car- 
mine mixed, adding a little neutral tint, where the 
shadows ought to be deepest. 

I have now told you how to color several different 
species of flowers, and though these make but a 
small link in the extensive chain which nature pre- 
sents to us, yet I hope it will enable you to com- 
pound the colors of other species, which you may 
judge pleasing and proper subjects for your pencil. 
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You know now, that the natural bloom of pink 
flowers is produced, bj laying Peruvian blue over a 
light tint of carmine; that their brightest shades 
are heightened with gamboge, and that thej receive 
their natural roundness by finishing the deepest 
shadows with indigo; that purple is made of car- 
mine and different kinds of blue, according to the 
paleness, brightness, or richness of the flower you 
wish to imitate; that the tints and shadows of white 
flowers, are either produced by carmine and ver- 
milion mixed, lake, neutral tint and carmine mix- 
ed, or by gamboge and Indian ink; that orange is 
composed of yellow, red lead, vermilion, and carmine 
and bistre; blue, with different kinds of blue paints, 
shaded with purple and carmine; and that the bril- 
liant dark red is made with gamboge and carmine, 
shaded with carmine and black; and also, that the 
different shades of the leaves are composed of sap- 
green, indigo, and burnt siana mixed; heightened 
with carmine and yellow, or made paler with indigo 
and white mixed. You must, therefore, practise 
upon these rules, and exercise your own judgment, 
until you arrive at perfection. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ORIENTAL TINTING. 

Oriental tinting is done in the manner of mezzo- 
tinto. You mast lay the hornpaper on the design 
and trace it with a sharp-pointed steel pin, then, 
after you have cut out the formulus, lay it on 
the hristol-hoard, and charge the scrub with the 
lightest tint your object is to have, and rub it over 
the lightest parts till it receives an even tint; then 
shade with the darker colors progressively, till the 
design is finished. 

This kind of painting has generally been appro- 
priated to flowers, fruit, and other objects on a 
small scale; but I have made a trial, and I believe 
that landscapes may be executed so skilfully, that 
they maybe made to resemble oil-paintings in every 
respect except in durability. 

There is no difference between this kind of paint- 
ing and water-colors, except that the paints are 
laid on nearly dry, and that the neutral tint, which 
in water-colors is laid on first, is in oriental tinting 
put on last, to soften the shadows and give to the 
paints a mellow appearance, which could not other- 
wise be produced in this kind of painting. You 
must then preserve the same accuracy with regard to 
season, place and distance, light and shadow, which 
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you are told to bear in mind when you work in 
water-colors; and also go by the ruiea laid down 
there when you group flowers and fruit. 

Let us suppose that you are to paint a landscape. 
After you have traced the design, and cut the for- 
mulus, lay it over the bristol-board, and bound th^ 
horizon with a faint tint of light red; remove the 
theorem, and tint the rest of the sky, except the 
clouds, w ith ultramarine or Prussian blue, blending 
the blue color with that of the horizon where they 
meet Next make the clouds with a warm grey 
made of lake, indigo, and yellow; and when they 
are perfectly dry, rub them over with neutral tint, 
very sparingly where they are light, and profusely 
over the shadows; then dip a piece of linen in wa- 
ter, and after having squeezed the water from it, 
rub it softly over the edges of the clouds to soften 
and unite them with the other colors of the sky. 

The different distances in the picture are done 
with the same paints that you use for wat^r-colors; 
and when the whole is finished, the" shadows are 
rubbed over with neutral tint. 

The foliage is done with the hair-pencil as you 
do in^mezzotinto, and so is the deepest shade of the 
trunks of trees and of all the objects in the picture. 

The light tints of the water are laid on first, 
and the shadows, after having received sufficient 
blue, are finished with neutral tint, where the 
clouds above them are darkest, but under the clear ' 

5/ .^- 
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sky, ase the same colors which that and the sur- 
rounding objects are tinted with. The reflection 
on the water is done as you do in mezzotinto. 

It has been supposed that it requires a peculiar 
kind of paints for this kind of painting; but it is not 
so. Your paint-box contains all you want. Rub 
the cakes with water on a palette or plate^ till it is 
nearly dry ; then, after having charged your scrub 
with paint, rub it on a clean linen cloth till it is 
almost dry, and try it on the theorem. If the paint 
looks streaky or uneven, wipe the scrub again, 
and when the tint appears smooth and even, apply 
it to the bristol-board. You must recollect to wipe 
your brush every time you charge it with paint; if 
you should hazard to use it without wiping and try- 
ing it before you apply it on the bristol-board, you 
would spoil your painting. 

Common drawing-paper is often used for oriental 
tinting and mezzotinto; but bristol-board is the 
best and should be preferred. 

When the painting requires gold or silver tints, 
lay them on as you are told to do in water-color 
paintings. 



OOLORS FOR ORIENTAL TINTING. 

Carmine, Emerald green. 

Lake, Permanent green, 

Newman's scarlet. Hooker's green, No. ,lf 
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Cobalt, Hooker's green, No. 2, 

Rojal-snmlt, Verdigris, 

Intense blue, * Burnt siana, 

Prussian blue. Raw siana, 

Antwerp blue, ^ Burnt umber. 

Indigo, Chrome yellow. No. 1. 

White, . Chrome yellow. No. 2. 

Indian yellow. Gamboge. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING THE FAINTS. 

Imperial purple. Royalsmalt and carmine. 

Dark purple* Indigo and carmine. 

A jme purple. Cobalt, shaded with royal-smalt: 
go over these tints with carmine, and finish up with 
intense blue and carmine mixed. 

Extreme dark rich purple. Cobalt shaded with 
royal-smalt; rib carmine over the whole, and finish 
up with intense blue. 

Purple- grapes. Cobalt, and towards the edges 
burnt siana; change to purple with carmine; then 
shade with intense blue and carmine. Use Ant- 
werp blue for the grapes which fall in shadow. 

Green grapes. Chrome yellow. No. 1 ; towards 
the edges, burnt siana; change to green with Ant- 
werp blue' and gamboge mixed, and shade with 
the same. 

Peaches. Chrome yellow. No. I ; shade with car- 
mine, and finish up with brown ochre. 
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Apples. Verdigris anct raasticot; shade with 
brown ochre. 

Pears. Masticot, deepened with brown ochre. 

Cherries, Vermilion and lake; shade with car- 
mine and lake; heighten with carmine and white. 

Strawberries, Vermilion and lake ; shade with 
carmine and masticot; stipple with yellow and 
white. 

Blue for birds and butterjlies. Cobalt; shading 
with intense blue. 

Orange for birds and butterflies. Chrome yellow ; 
shade with carmine and yellow ; heighten with 
carmine. 

A warm green for birds and butterflies. Cobalt; 
then a coat of cobalt and gamboge; shade with in- 
tense blue. Emerald and permanent greens are 
also very brilliant colors for the same purpose. . 

The mellow appearance of ripe fruit is produced 
by laying over the shadows neutral tint when the 
painting is finished. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CRAYON PAINTING. 

Crayon painting is also a very beautiful mode of 
imitating nature, and may be done in colors or in 
black. 

When you wish to paint in black crayons, you 
have only to lay on the different shades, as you do 
in pencilling; and afterwards pass your finger gen- 
tly over the different tints to soften them down; 
beginning with the lightest, and proceeding to the 
strongest shadows. Finish the shadows with the 
black crayon, and heighten the lights with the white. 
Do the last touches distinctly, and do not disturb 
them with the finger, except in case of reflected 
light, which is always softer than the direct. 

The middle tint paper is to be preferred to the 

white. Fasten it to the drawing-board, as you do 

when you draw in pencil, except when yoii paint 

landscapes, complicated groups of flowers and fruit, 

or heads of natural size. For these compositions, 

you must strain a piece of linen or cotton cloth over 

a lightly made frame, of the size of your picture, on 

which the painting is to be pasted after it has been 

dead-colored, as the board is too heavy to handle 

when you wish to raise it from the table in a statid-* 

ing position, to judge at a distance of the effect of 

5* 
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your picture ; besides, the painting is better pre- 
senredy if it is united to the cloth. 

When you wish to paint a large head, the first 
step is, to sketch the outlines of the head and fea- 
tures on a paper, and pierce them with a sharp- 
pointed needle; then put fine powdered charcoal 
in a thin gauze bag, and lay the pierced sketch over 
the paper you are to paint on, and rub the charcoal 
bag over itf remove the sketch, and it will leave the 
design on the paper. Go over the outlines with 
sketching-chalk to render thenfi distinct, and pre- 
pare yourself to dead-color the picture. For this 
purpose, you must have appropriate crayon tints at 
hand, arranged in a box, each gradation by itself, 
and a leather stump to rub the colors into the 
background. 

Now proceed to color the head. Go over the 
sketching-chalk with a pure carmine crayon; then 
lay over the cornea a crayon that inclines to blue, 
adding for the eye which falls in shadow some ver- 
milion and a stronger blue; lay on the irises broadly 
with whatever colors you choose, dark or light, and 
throw a broad shadow over the eyes next to the eye- 
lids. Leave the eyes in this. state, and go on to 
color the rest of the face. Commence with the fore- 
head, laying over the lightest parts the palest tint 
of carmine, then the next tint, and so on till you 
come to shadow, which must be made with a deep 
carmine crayon, and greens. Lay a faint tint of 
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carmine and greens between the eyebrows and eye- 
lids, mixing these colors with those of th^ forehead, 
and lay on verditer and pure white over the temples 
and under the eye, on that side on which the light 
strikes, so as to imitate the pearly tints of the flesh-; 
add to these colors vermilion and greens for the sha- 
dow under the nose and beneath the lips; then fill 
up the rest of the face with the lightest carmine 
tints, adding yellow and more vermilion for the ear* 
Next go over that side which falls in shadow, using 
vermilion and deep greens, except for the reflected 
lights, which should be made with black and pure 
white.' Proceed to color the nose, tint the nostrils 
with pure carmine, and lay over the lights a pale 
carmine crayon, shading it towards the darkest 
cheek with carmine and yellow, blending these tints 
with those of the cheeks; but so skilfully, that you 
preserve the outlines of the nose distinctly. As you 
proceed towards the. chin, introduce more yellow, 
greens, and vermilion, that there may be a perfect 
gradation of tints fron) the forehead to the extrem- 
ity of the chin, otherwise the head will not look 
natural. 

Shade the lips with carmine and lake, make the 
lights with vermilion, and finish the corners of the 
mouth with carmine, greens, and brown ochre; then 
layover the head, under the hair, pure carmine and 
lake, adding towards the forehead some white, ver- 
diter, and vermilion, and throw over the eyebrows 
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and eyelids, a broad, transparent shadow, made of 
brown ochre and carmine. 

After these colors have been laid on judiciously, 
pass your finger over them, commencing with the 
lightest tints, and proceeding to the shadows till they 
melt together like the natural tints of the flesh; 
wipingyour finger as often as it becomes overcharged 
with the crayons. 

Your painting is now what is called dead-colored. 
Lay it on the board with the painted side down, and 
cover the other side with paste; ' then lay over it the 
frame yon previously fixed for that purpose, and when 
it adheres to the paste, turn the other side up; cover 
it with a clean paper, and pass your hand lightly over 
it to expel the air introduced between the paper and 
cloth while uniting them, and put the frame in a 
room where no air is admitted. 

After the paste is dry, proceed to color the back- 
ground. Rub the colors on the paper with the leather 
stump, and use such as are brilliant, and will make a 
fine contrast with the head, softening ofi*, and leav- 
ing it almost colorless towards the outlines of the 
face, which ought to receive a quantity of the same 
colors. 

Next lay on the hair with carmine and brown 
ochre mixed; do it boldly, and finish the shadows 
with black and carmine mixed, and the lights with 
verditer, brown ochre, and vermilion. Finish the 
hair and background before you retouch the face, 
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in order to prevent the dust of the crayons from fall- 
ing on it after it is completed. 

Now give the last finish to the head. Go over the 
lights on the forehead with the palest vermilion 
crayons; use verditer and pure white for the next 
shade, and towards the roots of the hair. intermix ver- 
milion, verditer, and greens, blending these tints 
with those of the hair. 

Lay over the cheeks a bright lake, then a brilliant 
vermilion, and heighten with a few touches of orange. 
Pass your finger over the tints; but do it almost im- 
perceptibly, otherwise the cheeks will look dull and 
opaque. 

The pupils of the eye should next be laid on with 
a black crayon; diffuse some of it over the irises 
very transparently, and add the white spot in the 
eye to give expression to the face; then lay on the 
hair of the eyelids and eyebrows with a crayon 
composed of carmine and brown ochre; do it dis- 
tinctly, and so skilfully, that the shadow underneath 
may show through. 

For the shadow under the nose, use a crayon com- 
posed of carmine and brown ochre, and finish up with 
carmine and black; do it transparently, but let it be 
the darkest shadow on the face. 

Paint the neck and chest with pearly tints, and 
shade with vermilion and greens, and use the same 
tints for the hands and arms. Let the reflection on 
the flesh partake of the colors of the drapery. 
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When you paint drapery, lay on the largest folds 
first, broadly, with the darkest tints of whatever 
colors you intend for them, and soften them down 
with the finger; then, introduce the smaller, laying 
them on freely with lighter tints, making them more 
distinct, and avoiding the use of the finger, except in 
case of reflected light. 

All kinds of red drapery, purple, dark-blue, and 
black, should first receive a coat of carmine to pro- 
mote their brilliancy; but the reflection of the red 
colors should incline to yellow ; the purple to orange ; 
the black to red; the blue to green; the green to 
yellow; and the yellow to orange; and of whatever 
color the drapery may be, the reflection on the flesh 
must partake thereof, otherwise it will not look 
natural. 

Fruit, flowers, and landscapes, are done in the 
same manner. The picture is first painted with 
brilliant crayons, then the finger is passed over them 
to unite and soften them down; and afterwards the 
shadows are deepened with dark crayons, and the 
lights heightened with paler tints. Use the same 
colors which you employ for oriental tinting. 

TO MAKE CRAYON-PAINTINOS LOOK LIKE OIL-PAINTINGS. 

When your painting is finished, dilute drying oil 
with spirits of turpentine, and apply the mixture to 
the back of the painting, or on the canvass. Let it 
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stand for several days; when perfectly dry, give the 
face of the picture a coating of the same mixture* 



TO PREPARE CRAYONS. 

White Crayons, Put a quantity of whiting in a 
vessel containing clear soft water, and let it stand 
about half a minute after you have mixed it well 
with the water ; then pour off into another vessel 
that part of the whiting which remains on the sur- 
face of the water, and throw away the gritty sedi- 
ment which has settled in the bottom of the vessel* 
Let it stand about a minute, then pour it off again 
into fresh water, and let it remain undisturbed till it 
settles in the bottom of the vessel. You should 
then lay it on a chalk-stone till the moisture is ab« 
sorbed and the whiting becomes of a proper degree 
of dryness to allow of cutting it into crayons. But 
part of it you may leave uncut to njix with the 
other crayons when you graduate the tints. 

Pure carmine^ crayons. Carmine inclining to a 
yellowish tint is best for all kinds of painting. Di- 
lute a quantity of this color with spirits of wine, and 
mix it on a grinding-stone with a flexible palette- 
knife, then put a piece of chalk-stone over it to ab- 
sorb the spirit until'it becomes of sufficient dryness 
to be formed into crayons, then cut the paste into 
pastils and lay them on a glass to dry. From these 
crayons are all the carmine crayons made* 
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The next gradation is made with three-fourths of 
carmine and one-fourth of whiting. Grind this 
compound on a stone slah or grinding-stone, till it 
becomes of an even tint, then lay it on a clean linen 
cloth that the moisture may absorb; and when it 
loses the greater part of its adhesive quality, it is of 
a proper consistency to be laid on the glass, which, 
having no pores, will prevent further absorption, 
and give you time to prepare your crayons leisure- 
ly. Cut the composition in small pieces of a cylin- 
drical form, about two inches long and as thick as a 
middle-sized pencil, and roll them into pastils, 
which is done by laying them in the left hand and 
rolling them with the ball of the right, making 
them tapering towards the two extremities. If the 
composition should happen to be too dry, moisten 
the hand with water; if too wet, lay it on the 
chalk-stone till the superfluous moisture is absorbed. 
The third gradation should consist of equal parts of 
carmine and whiting ; the fourth of one-fourth of 
carmine and three-fourths of whijting; and the 
fifth of whiting very little tinted with carmine. 

Pure lake. Grind a quantity of lake very fine 
with spirits of wine, let it dry, and pulverize it af- 
terwards. Grind the same quantity of lake in spir- 
its of wine, and when it is well mixed, add the pul- 
verized lake to it; then cut it into crayons, and lay 
them on the chalk-stone. These will not admit of 
being rolled. The different gradations of tints are 
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afterwirds produced hy cowpwiiidiiig this icmyon 
with whiting in the same proportion that yon MX 
Ae carmine era joos* 

Od^The hest kind of lake inclines to yeUow. 

VermiUon^ Mix irermilion with spirits of wine 
on Ae stone, und vM it ixito crayons» The diifer^ 
ent shades of tints are made as yoa do the lake aiid 
carmine crayons. 

Purph craff<m$,^ Cobak and carmine ground and 
made into cmyons) as directed jihore ; royal-smalt 
and carmine, or intense blve and carmine, make 
very rich purple tints, and Prussian blue mixed with 
pulverisBed lake makes « T«ry good and cheap pur- 
ple, where econonny may be stadied without injnty 
to Hite painting. Reduce the pure crayon to paler 
tints by the addition of whiting. 

Blue crayons* Pntsstan blue is prepared like the 
lake ; but verditer is of a gritty nature, and should 
be infused in water like the whiting before it is 
used as a composition for the crayons. A very 
small piece of slaked plaster of Paris should also be 
mixed with the whiting to make the verditer unite 
with it, otherwise its coarse particles will not ad- 
here sufficiently to the whiting to form the crayons. 

Greens. Grind yellow ochre with spirits of wine; 
add fine powdered Prussian blue. When the cray- 
ons are cut, lay them on the chalk-stone, and do not 

roll them. King's yellow and Prussian blue make 

6 
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a very brilliant green. Mix whiting with the 
lighter tinta. 

Orange. Vermilion and king's yellow, ground 
with apirits of wiae. 

Yellow, King's yellow ia the most brilliaat ; Na- 
ples yellow and yellow ochre make fine rarieties of 
tints when graduated with whiting. 

Brown. Culler's earth makes a fine dark brown, 
and when compounded with carmine serves as a 
variety. A crayon made of culler's earth, cannine 
and black, is very good for the hair. Brown ocbre, 
pure or compounded with carmine, is abo a fine 
brown, and so is burnt umber. Each of these col- 
ors, us well as all the pure crayons, of whatsoever 
color they be, are reduced to paler tints by adding 
whiting to them, and incorporating them according 
to the rules laid down for the carmine tints. 

No color is used for crayon painting, except it is 
tirst made into crayons, as dij-ected above. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OIL PAINTING. 

Landscape fainting in oil, is governed by the 
same rules jou are taught to observe io. water- 
colors. The paints must be ground very fine with 
raw linseed oil, and should be as thin as common 
paste. When you commence your landscape, lay 
on a warm grey over the sky, and afterwards 
introduce the lighter tints. The shadows are always 
laid on first, and the lights afterwards, throughout 
the picture. I would* advise you to copy some good 
oil paintings before you attempt to compose your 
own subjects. By imitating the coloring of these, 
you will soon become accustomed to incorporate 
the tints properly. You will find the paints at the 
large paint-stores in cities, or at the apothecaries' 
stores in smaller towns* The canvass, already pre- 
pared to paint on^ may also be found there, and 
they will tell you what colors you need. 



VELVET PAINTING. 

Velvet painting was a few years ago a very fash- 
ionable study for young ladies; because it wat 
thought, as is now thought of theorem painting, that 
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it could be acquired without any knowledge of draw** 
ing, or that study and correct taste which water^ 
colors and oil painting require. For this reason, 
every Miss, however deficient, imagined that she 
might become an artist, if she could pay the sum of 
three dollars to some teacher who pretended to 
teach velvet painting, for that price, in six kasons* 
Unfortunately, there were always professors of Ihe 
art who were willing to aid this mistaken idea* 
Frightful specimens were daily multiplied, and the 
few who admired and had a perfect kaowledge of 
the art, soon were disgusted with it, and let it drop 
into oUivioa; so that we now scarcely hear it men- 
tioned, or see any traces of it, except when we travel 
through the country where painting has not made 
great progress. We may then see the walk cover- 
ed with awful hieroglyphics; and if we inquire of 
their import, we are told that they are Moses lyifig 
in ihe btilrusbes, Joseph going into Egypt, the Chil*- 
dren of the Wood, or a Family Obituary Ground, 
&c. &c.; and that the young lady who executed 
them had a great taste for painting, and did the 
whole in six lessons! 

Now the art of painting on velvet, though it has 
thus ingloriously fallen into disrepute, will, I hope, 
find hereafter, some votaries, who will come for- 
ward to practise on its simple but unavoidable rules, 
which are no more nor less than those laid down 
for all other kinds of painting, viz: a knowledge of 
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drawiagf a discriminate taste, and time and patience 
to do it well. With this improyefsent in yiew, I 
shall feel encouraged to give jou a few directions 
for this kind of painting. 

Flowers and fmit are certainly the most appro- 
priate subjects for the velvet-scrub; but landscapes 
and figures maj be executed with success. I shall 
explain to you how the colors are put on, and after 
that, you haye'only to follow the rules laid down for 
water-colors. 

You must choose velvet of a thick texture, and a 
short and even nap. Pin it over the design, and 
trace it on the window; and if you are to paint a 
landscape, dilute the liquids which you intend for 
the sky, and put them on with a sponge on the wrong 
side of the velvet; then strain it over a board, and 
begin to paint, first laying on the light colors, and 
afterwards shading with the darker, as you do in 
mezzotinto, but without the theorem. Fruit and 
powers are done in the same manner, except that 
you do not color the velvet on the wrong side, unless 
you wish to have a ground-wash. 



VELVET LIQUIDS. 

Pour boiling water on gum tragacanth, and stir it 
till it is dissolved, and thick as starch. Grind your col- 
ors, except the purple, on a marble slab, with lemon 

juice and gum; make them thick as cream, but do 
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not u^ too much ganiy as it will lay the nap of the 
velvet* You maj use the cakes which are in your 
painting-box; but it is cheapest to purchase the 
paints before they are prepared. The colors used in 
oriental tinting^ are employed in velvet painting. 

0:^The purple should be ground in gum only; 
the acid will destroy this color. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PAINTING ON SILK. 

Melt the isinglass thin, in very pure water, over 
the fire; and when the outlines are drawn, lay on 
this wash before you put the colors on. The lights 
are made with a pale tincture of the color you in- 
tend for your painting, mixed with flake-white; then 
shade as you do on paper; hut dissolve candy and 
gum in water, and use it when you grind your colors. 

PAINTING TRANSPARENT BLINDS, SCREENS, ETC. 

First oil your cloth all over, even, hut very spa- 
ringly; when dry, size it once or twice; and when it 
is dry and sufficiently clear, put on the colors with 
drying oil; use no turpentine, and lay on the shadows 
last, leaving the lights. You must make the size of 
the skin of a calf's head; let it boil two or three 
hours in clean water; strain it through flannel, and 
put it on the cloth while warm. 

TRANSFERRING PRINTS TO WOOD. 

Varnish the wood two or three times with copal 
varnish, but let one coating dry before you put on an- 
other. Moisten your engraving on the back, and lay 
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it on the wood before the last varnish is dry; wet 
your finger, and rub it gently till all the paper except 
the very last surface, is remoyed. Dry the box; 
then yamish it once or twice with mastic yamish. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING. 

Ths pupil ought never attempt painting portraits 
or anj kind of figures^ if she has not a perfect 
knowledge of proportion; and this knowledge can 
never he acquired, unless she studies perspective, 
and that part of anatomy which treats of the form 
and muscles of the human hodj. 

There may, perhaps, be some, who will object to 
this suggestion, and say that painting has so far 
been pursued in schools without the tedious pro- 
gress of mental study. But in answer to a comment 
of this kind, I would say, that the time has gone by, 
when a superficial education was tolerated ; and 
that the distorted features, and misshapen limbs of a 
portrait, can be as little endured now, as a drawl- 
ing, ungrammatical and vulgar speech. I know 
there are many self-taught artists, who think their 
Qatural genius a sufficient guide in painting, and 
trust to a ' correct eye:' but though these proper- 
ties are very essential, they must, like gold, be refi- 
ned and modelled, before they can gain currency. 
However, I think it unnecessary to use much argu- 
ment to persuade you to adopt the rules which I 
here recommend. In this country, where education 

is so richly diffused among all classes of people, the 
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mind is easily convinced, and always prepared to 
receive instraction. Besides, I doubt not, but there 
are many young ladies, who are well convinced of 
the utility of a thorough knowledge of whatever 
study they attempt* I shall therefore proceed to give 
you a few hints on coloring in oil and miniature 
painting, according to the rules recommended to 
me by diflferent artists of considerable practice and 
very good talents. 



PAIHTIirO IN OIL. 

When you paint a portrait, choose an apartment 
with a northern aspect, and darken the windows, 
except one, which should give light only from the 
upper squares, about five or six feet from the floor* 
The canvass, which previously has been strained 
over a frame, should then be put on an easel, oppo- 
site to you, and the person whose likeness is to be 
painted, should be so placed that the light falls unob- 
structed on one side of the face. 

Before you commence painting, draw a correct 
likeness on paper, in black crayon. This will aid 
you considerably, when you are alone and wish to 
go on with your picture. After the sketch is finish- 
ed, copy the outlines on the canvass, and afterwards 
go over them with vermilion and ivory black, which 
has been ground very fine with raw linseed oil, on a 
marble slab. Next, lay on the shadows on the face 
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broadij, and afterwards the lighter tints. But you 
must constantly compare your picture with the origi- 
nal, and put on the lights and shadows as you see 
them on the face of the person whose likeness you 
are taking; and in the same manner you must be 
guided in the coloring. After the paints have l>een 
put on, and the picture promises to be a good like- 
ness, pass a large camel's-hair pencil over the whole, 
to soften and unite the paints; but give the brush a 
circular motion, that the colors may mix well and 
appear like the tints of the flesh, and do it almost 
imperceptibly. 

The head, neck, and drapery, as well as the back- 
ground, should be done at once, if possible, because 
if one part dries before the rest, you cannot incor- 
porate the paints as they ought to be; of course, the 
portrait will not look natural. When the picture is 
so far advanced, put it in a window to dry in the 
sun. It will take several days before it dries. When 
it is perfectly dry, rub over the painting some lin- 
seed oil, and wipe the oil off with a silk handker- 
chief, then replace the picture in the easel, and, 
having the original before you, daris:en the shadows 
and heighten the lights with appropriate colors. 
The third progress is to retouch the shadows with 
glazing, which is made of ochre or raw siana mixed 
with drying oil. 

You must use such colors for the background 
which will give relief to the head. If tiie com- 
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plexioD you wish to imitate, is pale, use a grejisb 
tint mixed with cobalt; if florid, employ a variety of 
warm colors; and in either case, do not make it of 
an equal shade throughout; the sky and brilliant 
clcHids make a fine contrast with an animated and 
highly colored face; and rich dark crimson curtains, 
or any other object that will detach the head from 
the canvass, i»hould be used for pale or sallow 
complexions. The head should be placed so near 
the centre of the canvass that there may be an 
equal space on each side of it, and there should be 
a space, of at least one-fourth of the head, above 
the hair. 

The tints of the flesh should be composed of the 
following colors: 

Cream white and stone yellow. 

Chinese vermilion and cream white. 

Vermilion, white and stone yellow. 

Vermilion and white. 

Vermilion and yellow. 

Vermilion and drop lake. 

Vermilion and ivory black. 

Vandike brown and umber. 
These colors, after having been ground very fine 
with raw linseed oil and a few drops of cold water, 
till they are so thick that they adhere to the palette- 
knife when you hold it perpendicular to the table, 
at some distance from it, should be placed on the 
palette, each compound by itself, according to the 
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arraDgement above. A picture should never be 
varnished until several weeks after it is painted. 

The canvass, already prepared, paints and brush- 
es may be found at extensive paint stores in large 
cities, and at the apothecaries in smaller towns. 



MINIATURE PAINTINO. 

For this kind of painting, artists often use only 
five colors, red, yellow, blue, and black and white; 
but the following twelve are more commonly em- 
ployed : 

Carmine, lake, vermilion, red-brown ; 

Orange-lake, light-white, yellow ochre; 

Indigo, ultramarine, lampblack, culler's earth; 

Precipite, a color made of lake and lamp-black. 
When you wish to commence a miniature, pro- 
cure a piece of ivory that is perfectly white, free 
from veins, and has been rubbed smooth with a 
pumice-stone. Then rub your paints on a palette, 
with gum-water, and have in readiness camel's- 
hair pencils that are very even and have elastic 
points, for the etching on the face, and a few which 
are short and thick and have square points, for the 
background. 

Sketch the features first, then the floating form 
of the hair, and when you are sure that the outlines 
are correct, commence painting, which is done by 
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making strokes with jour hair pencil that continu- 
ally cross each other diagonally, leaving out the 
strongest lights on the face. 

For the shadows on the face, use bistre, ultra- 
marine, and precipite. 

The local tints are made of orange-lake which 
afterwards are retouched with pure lake, and 
heightened with very few touches of vermilion. 

The middle tints are made of lake, ultramarine 
and red ochre. Colors for the eyes: cornea, ultra- 
marine, with an addition of yellow ochre, and lake 
for the corner of the eye; iris, burnt siana and 
very little indigo round the edge ; throw a transpar- 
ent shadow over the cornea, under the eyelid, of 
a violet tint, and retouch the shadow with bistre 
and precipite over the pupil. 

Lips* Carmine; the lights, vermilion; the sha- 
dows, ultramarine, lake and brown ochre; and 
the shadow round the corners of the mouth, burnt 
siana and lake. 

Hair, For the lights, yellow ochre and white, 
mixedj and bistre, black and yellow ochre for the 
shadows. However, it depends on the color of the 
hair, what paints you ought to choose. 

The colors for the background, like those used in 
oil painting, should be such as will give roundness 
to the head, and detach it from the background. 
Glazing, made of ochre or burnt siana and very 
little white mixed with plenty of gum, should be 
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employed for the strongest shadows of the hair, 
draperies and background. 

As regards colors in general, you should be 
guided by the complexion of the person whose 
likeness you are painting. I have pointed out the 
different' paints which you s^re to use, and it de- 
pends entirely on your own judgment how to com- 
pound them. All the paints should be ground with 
gum-water, and the fingers should never come in 
contact with the ivory. To prevent any accident, 
you may paste the ivory on a clean paper, and 
fold the paper over the margin of the ivory, or you 
may place it in a thin case, while you are painting. 
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